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... grotesque on the march of [word indistinct]; to those who have 
happened to come across such statements, I oppose an absolute denial. 
I have never kept them, and it is very difficult not to be fooled by the 
newspapers. However, I am usually very cautious. In three months, I 
have been had twice, once by Le Monde, once by Liberation; I think 
that's a lot. [ Given this three-month period, it is likely that Deleuze is 
referring to two writings, an article-interview collected by Serge 
Daney, Liberation, October 3, 1983, p. 31, and an interview with 
Hervé Guibert, Le Monde, October 6, 1983, pp. 1, 17, both when 
Cinéma 1: L’Image-Mouvement was published; see also Deux regimes 
de fous and other texts (Paris: Minuit, 2003), pp. 194-203] So as I still 
want a relative esteem for those who say this kind of thing, I only 
recognize in the newspapers, as coming from me, the signed 
interviews. Anything else is crap. That's it, but that's only for my 
account that I say. 


And then, then, there is another concern for me, it is to come back a 
little; I don't want to repeat the same thing [1:00] all the time, but 
refix because I would like the moment to come when I announce each 
time you need you to speak, as usual. I would like to fix the levels 
there, that is to say that what for me is acquired, but I would like to 
add certain other things first very quickly. 


I say, in my opinion, three themes have been indicated. Very quickly, I 
say the first theme, it's, well, I'm not going to go back over it, it's the 
indistinguishability of the real and the imaginary. Once again, this 
indistinguishability, I'm just saying -- understand this clearly, there 
must be no confusion because I will ask you afterwards, where you 
are, if you accept this arrangement -- this indiscernibility is not the 
same thing as a confusion of the imaginary with the real. It is an 
indiscernibility, [2:00] and this indiscernibility, whereas confusion at 
the pinch takes place in people's heads, indiscernibility does not take 
place in people's heads. Where is it done? We have seen it in certain 


formations. And there is the indistinguishability of the real and the 
imaginary when the real and the imaginary enter into a kind of 
circuit, do not stop running one after the other, reflecting each other 
around of a point or of an axis which it will be necessary to call the 
axis of indiscernibility. So much so that in this domain of an 
indiscernibility of the real and the imaginary, the most objective and 
the most subjective, the objectivity of the real and the subjectivity of 
the imaginary are strictly indistinguishable. 


And I said: this is the adventure of the New Roman. [3:00] It is the 
adventure of the New Novel after having received the most objectivist 
definitions, the famous theme of "purely objective description", to 
have realized that this radical objectivism was also the purest 
subjectivism, as [Alain] Robbe-Grillet was going to claim it. And it is 
on this point, it is on this point that bears the very great importance, it 
seems to me, in Robbe-Grillet as theoretician of the theory of 
description that he proposes to us. Once again, the basic text that I 
take and to which I will often return, we will see why, is in the pocket 
collection, the collection Pour un nouveau roman by Robbe-Grillet, it 
is page 160: "A description [4:00] which starts from nothing; it does 
not first give an overview, it seems to be born from a small 
unimportant fragment ... from which it invents lines, plans, an 
architecture; and one has all the more the impression that it invents 
them that suddenly it contradicts itself, repeats itself, repeats itself, 
bifurcates, [etc.] Yet one begins to glimpse something, and one 
believes that this something will become clearer. But the lines of the 
drawing accumulate, overload, deny each other, move so well that the 
image is questioned as it is constructed” [ Pour un nouveau roman 
(Paris: Minuit, 1963) p. 127] It is the perfect definition of this circuit 
that I am trying to define and of this point of indiscernibility between 
the real and the imaginary. And why I hold on to this text, we will see 
later, because in my opinion, there is, without there having been a 
direct influence, there is a text by Nietzsche [5:00] which is very close 
to telling us the same thing and that this engages an important point 
for us this year which would be a theory of description. 


And I say, in effect, the description in the manner of Robbe-Grillet 
tells you very well, it is a description which replaces its object. Such a 
description is opposed to another type of description. The other type 
of description, I proposed to call it “organic description”. 


Organic description is a description that posits its object as 
independent of itself. [Pause] It posits its object as independent of 
itself, even if the object is not actually independent. I mean, here, 
here, what I mean: “I met a unicorn”. Here is my proposal: I met a 
unicorn, [Pause] [6:00] beast that has a shape and looks like a horse, 
etc., or whatever, well. I met a unicorn defined like this, described like 
this. There is no unicorn. This does not prevent the description that I 
give of the unicorn from presupposing the possible existence of its 
object independent of the description that I give of it. 


You see, it is not the actual existence that makes a description an 
organic description. 


What defines organic description is a description which posits, it is its 
own act of position, the description which posits its object as 
independent of itself, but whether the object is independent or not, 
never mind. Whereas the description as Robbe-Grillet offers it to us, is 
not that; it is a description that has taken the place of its object. 
[7:00] That's the main thing. And that is why Robbe-Grillet in these 
pages 159-160 [ Pour un nouveau roman, pp. 126-127], can oppose 
two types of descriptions: one which will call it, summarily, the 
description a la Balzac, the organic description, which was very new 
in the 19th century, in the novel, for example. And he opposes to it 
the description of what he calls the New Novel, a description which 
presents itself to replace its object, to take the place of its object, 
instead of presupposing an object posited as independent, instead of 
referring to an object assumed to be independent. I would like that to 
be sufficiently clear so that, from then on, the non-organic description 
could be justified, I called it "crystalline description", only, with the 
idea 


following: it is the circuit of the real and of [8:00] the imaginary such 
that the imaginary and the real become indistinguishable, it is 
precisely a crystalline formation. 


From where, you understand well once again, to say that in the case 
of a description, let us say crystalline, the real and the imaginary are 
indistinguishable, become, rather, I do not say are, I can only say one 
thing: they do not stop becoming indistinguishable, in the sense that, I 
say finally, there is a point of indiscernibility which is the limit point. 
The circuit, it runs after the real and the imaginary, runs after each 


other, one enters the other, the other reflects one in such a way that 
they continue to become indistinguishable. Well, it's done ina 
thousand different ways, but I can say, just when you believe it's most 
objective, it's subjective and when you believe it's most [9:00] 
subjective, it is objective. 


And that will be how it will then arise in the field of cinema. This will 
be how “Last year in Marienbad” will arise. [Pause] And that's how, 
“Last year in Marienbad”, when it appeared, could appear itself, like a 
sort of extension of Italian neorealism, because neorealism, 
neorealism, What does it mean? It does not mean a new form of 
realism. It already meant the establishment of a real that was no 
longer discernible; it was against the old realism. Old or old realism is, 
I believe, organic description, that is to say, it is, as you like, the 
distinction between the real and the imaginary [10:00] or, this which 
amounts to the same thing, the possibility of their confusion. We have 
seen it. In fact, we only confuse what can be distinguished in law. So, 
and this is exactly the same thing, to say the real and the imaginary 
are distinct and to say that they can be confused. 


We have seen that indiscernibility is neither distinction nor confusion. 
Distinguishing and confusing are on the same side. We will say of one 
that it is true and of the other that it is false, but it is on the same side. 
And I believe that neorealism is a break with realism. Neorealism 
meant this advent of a type of description where the real and the 
imaginary would no longer be discernible. [Pause] And you could get 
it [11:00] from an objective pole as well as from a subjective pole. It 
was enough that, in any case, there was a circuit where one runs 
behind the other. 


I take an example, like that of Antonioni. You will see why because 
later on, we are going to need the texts particularly, it seems to me, 
beautiful and important by Antonioni, texts by a true philosopher. 
And well, everyone knows, everyone insisted, we will have the 
opportunity to come back during the year to come back to certain 
types of Antonioni's images, but here I am saying one thing that goes 
self. Much emphasis has been placed on the 


“objectivist character” of cinema in Antonioni. And that's true. There 
is a kind of analysis, including the analysis of society and feelings, 
which takes on objective characteristics, even the most obvious 
[12:00] distancing characteristics. Even more, it has been said a 
thousand times, what does Antonioni give himself, even in his images? 
He makes observations. [ On Antonioni’s observations and 
disconnected space, see L’Image-Temps, pp. 13-17] 


Now, observation is the objective form of what? Undoubtedly the 
objective form or the objectivist form of description. He gives himself 
observations, and he always starts from observations, from 
observations where it is not even a question of explaining why. This is 
not to explain what happened. 


It is an observation, like a kind of police observation. [Pause] Okay, if 
you take 


"The Adventure" [1960], "The Adventure", it is an observation. This is 
the conclusion, well, a young woman has disappeared. This is an 
observation. We will never know why. [1:00 p.m.] We won’t know 
what happened to her, all that; it starts from a pure observation. “Le 
Cri” [1957], there is a rupture in the couple: observation, objective 
observation; it's really, it's a kind of objective observation that is very, 
very... and not at all then, literally -- you'll see why I use this word -- 
and not at all sympathetic, huh? When Antonioni, he always kept his 
characters very remote, he is not at all sympathetic. It's not that he 
hates them; he is like that, it is.... He draws up observations 
concerning them. I know that certain critics, certain commentators of 
Antonioni have been able to speak, have been able to say of him that 
it was the closest to a kind of extremely Marxist method, but applied 
to feelings, an analysis of feelings, an objectivist analysis of feelings. 


Bon. 


That does not prevent that in this world of “observations”, [ Pause] 
[14:00] what keeps slipping in? The connection between the parts, 
including the connection between the objective parts of space, is made 
by what? -- That's what's curious -- is done by what? The connection 
between the parts of space, once said that Antonioni's space is a very, 
very marked space, it is, it corresponded to what in other years, we 
had analyzed, there, I won't come back not on that, under the name of 
disconnected spaces, namely spaces whose parts have no directly 
determined connections. [ On the disconnected and arbitrary space, 
see (among others) session 11 of the seminar on Cinéma 1, March 2, 
1982, and sessions 6 and 11 of the seminar on Cinéma 2, December 
21, 1982 and February 22 1983] It is as if there were a juxtaposition 
of parts with ambiguous connection, with equivocal connection. 


[Pause] You see, these disconnected spaces that we have talked about 
a lot, there are, about other authors, we find it very clearly in [15:00] 


Antonioni, especially in "L'Aventure". There are these extremely 
beautiful disconnected spaces, i.e. a piece of space can connect in one 
way, connects to another in an indeterminate way. Good. 


Well, in this world of observations, what is going to establish, what is 
going to fix the connection of the objective parts of space? In this 
space, we are dealing with observations. What is there, what will be 
introduced to connect the different parts together, the different parts 
of space? Always a look, an eye, and not just any eye; the eye, always 
of the supposed -- why is it a woman? That's her business [16:00] -- of 
the supposedly distant. 


In this objective world which will describe what happens, or rather in 
this objective description which will relate to what happens 
objectively in a space and from an observation that is itself objective, 
what will connect the parts with each other? The imaginary gaze of 
someone supposedly distant. And that's what's important. 


For example, in "L'Aventure", it is the young woman who has 
disappeared whose gaze will weigh on the existing couple, on the 
couple that travels through space, [17:00] and the couple and the 
space that the couple only objectively connect if one assumes that 
they are fleeing the imaginary gaze of the missing girl. I would say in 
the same way in "The Scream", in "The Scream", the whole flight of the 
poor man takes place under the imaginary gaze of the woman who 
broke up with him, a gaze that will finally be made and found again at 
the last moment, when he kills himself, or at least he lets himself fall 
into the void. 


So it is very important because here I am taking an example, if you 
like, from an objective pole. Starting from the more objective pole that 
you can wish for [18:00] is the subjective cycle; from a real pole, the 
connection is made between the different parts of reality which will 
involve the imaginary moment in such a way that the circuit will be 
made. The circuit will simply be triggered on the objective or real 
side. If you take Fellini, I would say, it's the opposite; if you take 
Fellini, it's the opposite, but from a certain point of view, it comes 
down to the same thing. Since they will both deserve, I believe, if you 
understand what neorealism means, it never simply meant a kind of 
social situation where the characters would be located, where the 
characters would be placed. If we call it neorealism, like New Roman, 


the discovery of these real-imaginary circuits, Fellini, he takes the 
problem from the other end. [7:00 p.m.] [ On Fellini in this regard, 
see L’Image-Temps, p. 16] 


It is from an imaginary pole [Pause] that a circuit will be established 
that passes through all of reality, reality itself having become 
spectacle. [Pause] It engages different affective tones. I mean, 
Antonioni, it's a kind of, how to say, of criticism, of a critical analysis, 
a very obvious critical analysis, not just of society but fundamentally, 
a critical analysis of feelings, [Pause ] a critical analysis of decadence. 
I introduce this because we will need so much later, obviously in the 
name of Nietzsche, because it interests him a lot. [20:00] This is a 
critical analysis of decadence. -- Fellini is the opposite; he never hid 
his sympathy -- That is Antonioni's fundamental problem 


-- we will see how important it will be for us -- Antonioni's 
fundamental problem is, roughly speaking: what is love today so that 
people who throw in there, come out of it as sick, as unbalanced, as 
unhappy, as lamentable? We can say that it is a funny problem, but it 
is the problem as Antonioni lives it. 


Any problem is good, from a certain moment of depth of truth, any 
problem is good. Him, that's how he would pose the problem; at the 
limit, it would pose the problem of society. He wouldn't put it in form 
-- it's very interesting; we each have our choices, but ultimately it 
comes down to the same thing -- he wouldn't wonder how people are 
being exploited. [21:00] Undoubtedly, the two problems come 
together. But his way of posing the problem in such a way that he 
experiences it immediately, is something that happens in the order of 
feelings: how is it that, [Pause] that love instead to inspire us with 
anything -- so he's talking about true love -- that makes us fit for 
psychoanalysis? [Laughs] 


That's it. That would be his objective analysis of decadence, and we 
are going to see why, and why it concerns us then, it concerns our 
subject. 


Fellini, he never hid his greatest sympathy for decadence. It is because 
he does not proceed by critical objective analysis. It proceeds by 
intense subjective [22:00] sympathy, sympathizing even with 
decadence. And if we could oppose the Fellini formula, which I am 
trying to concentrate, to Antonioni's formula, to Antonioni's problem 
which is full of, of a critical height and a critical objectivity vis-a-vis 
what is happening and at the same time very concrete, there was a 
sort of wink from Fellini there. It should be said, it is more than 


sympathy, it is empathy. Words would have to be invented. It should 
be said when Antonioni is the observation, then what is opposed to 
the observation? We would have to risk a word that would be "instat", 
the instat; Fellini is instat. For what? Well, it's a kind of instat, indeed, 
of empathy 


subjective that adheres [23:00] to decadence saying, ah, the more the 
better. 


[ Deleuze introduces “the instat” also in L’Image-Temps, p. 13] 


For what? He [Fellini] had created, I don't know if I've already told 
you about it, he had created a word that, alas, I lost; it was an Italian 
word to say that it is in decadence that there are rich moments of 
creation. So, me, I see a French word, but I no longer know what its 
Italian word was; I was looking for a French word, but I lost the 
Italian word. I said to myself yes, we would have to invent the word 
“procadence”, the procadence which would indicate, [Laughs] it is in 
the fall -- but his word was something like that; it was a compound 
Italian word, eh, which amounted to saying that -- all his sympathy 
rises for degeneracy, decadence and which does not return at all to a 
kind of taste. I believe it goes further. It is, but everything always goes 
further than itself, and it's not maybe because it's just fun, it's 
espousing decadence because it's the only way, [24:00 ] maybe, 
according to him, that maybe one day something will be saved. [ 
Deleuze mentions this term “procadence” in L’Image-Temps, p. 121] 


Okay, but what am I interested in? It is that one starts, one starts from 
an imaginary pole, the image-spectacle; the other part of a real image, 
the observation, etc., but, where they are found, it is that in both 
cases, they will truly constitute a real-imaginary circuit, with Fellini, 
the imaginary becoming real, with Antonioni, the real becoming 
imaginary, which will in both cases revolve around a point, and a 
point of indiscernibility. And that's what seems fundamental to me, 
that's what seems to me summed up, if you like, by [25:00] Robbe- 
Grillet's conception of description, when Robbe-Grillet says to us: 
necessarily, if you imagine a description which, instead of 
presupposing its object as independent, a description which replaces 
its object, well first of all, it does not stop erasing its object, it does 
not stop suppressing its object, and thereby it is fundamentally 
imaginary, and neither does it cease to create its object, and thereby it 


creates the real. It is constantly the imaginary that enters the real and 
leaves the real. But even it is not stupid to say that, because that 
would suppose that the real remains in place, not at all. It's one and 
the other are constantly being exchanged in one direction or another; 
they are exchanged in one direction in Antonioni, and it changes in 
the other direction in Fellini. [26:00] 


All that then, I will make this first point: it is, if you like, if I 
summarize everything, it is exactly as if the real image were 
duplicated by its virtual image and that the two entered into which, 
into which circuit , they are indistinguishable. The circuit of the real 
image and the virtual image would become such that they would 
constitute the indiscernibility of the real and the imaginary. That's it, 
that's it, and at this level, it was for us the task of a theory of 
descriptions. That was the first point. 


The second point was -- be careful -- there is not only 
indistinguishability between the real and the imaginary in certain 
formations, certain formations, once again, that will have to be 


[27:00] to call, which will have to be studied more closely, and which 
I have just redefined here, once again, so, in the hope, that there will 
be no more, that there will be no more there is not the slightest 
ambiguity. I was saying a second level, there is -- and the two are 
obviously linked, but the first, which we have just seen, is only the 
condition for a second, for an even deeper second -- it is no longer this 
time here the indistinguishability of the real and the imaginary, but 
the indistinguishability of the true and the false, the 
indistinguishability of the true and the false, and this time, it no 
longer concerns the problem of 


descriptions, it concerns the problem of narrations. And we will call 
the truthful narration, a narration where the true and the false are 
decidable, [Pause] and we will call a falsifying narration or the power 
of the false, [28:00] a narration where the true and the false are 
strictly undecidable. And undecidability seemed to me to have a fully 
positive character just as much as indiscernibility earlier, on condition 
of situating it in the conditions where it takes on a meaning. 


And we saw it the last time that the undecidability of the true and the 
false, it plays around two paradoxes or rather two aspects of the 
paradox. The first aspect I would not like to return to is: from the 


possible derives the impossible, the first logical paradox, just as in 


[29:00] first level, I had, I had... you won't be able to discern the real 
and the imaginary, here, I have a first paradox that will define the 
undecidability of the true and the false: of the possible , you see the 
impossible coming out. And the second aspect of the same paradox, of 
the possible — yes, I'm coming back to this — of the possible, you bring 
out the impossible, once said that the possible is defined how? By 
what is true or will be; what is true or will be, is the possible. From 
the possible you will bring out the impossible, the first aspect of the 
paradox of Antiquity held under the title: the dominating paradox that 
I [30:00] developed at length the last time; and second aspect of the 
paradox: what is or has been is not necessarily true. [Pause] You see, 
the first aspect of the possible, that is, from what is true or will be, 
comes the impossible; second aspect of the paradox, what or has been 
is not necessarily true. You notice the presence of time in these two 
paradoxical figures. 


And I say, well yes, it is between these two extremes, between these 
two extreme propositions that all the powers of the false develop. 
[31:00] It is from there that the undecidability of true and false is 
established -- and this was our subject the last time, I won't go back to 
that. And I was saying yes, let's take another example from cinema, it's 
obvious that it's [Orson] Welles, all his work, he based it on this 
question of true and false, not in the perspective of a disappearance 
between one and the other but in the perspective of an undecidability 
of one and the other. And that's what interests him; this is what he has 
always pursued. And I would almost say, there, even if it means 
justifying myself only later, when we talk about time in the cinema 
and in particular at Welles, [32:00] I would say that the whole 
screenplay of, or the whole story of "La Dame of Shanghai" [1947] 
would answer enough, enough to the poles: from the possible will 
emerge the impossible, and the whole story of "Mr. Arkadin" [1955] 
would answer the other aspect: what is or has been, n is not 
necessarily true. 


And, as we have seen, these are the two extremes, the two great 
figures of the forger. The forger is on the one hand, the one who 
makes the impossible come out of the possible, on the other hand, the 
one who makes the past not necessarily true. Good. [Pause] That was 
the second level. It was linked with the first since ultimately the 
undecidability of the true and the false is what one [33:00] “sees”; 
this is what the eye sees, precisely in the crystalline formation, the 
crystalline formation which was defined by the undecidability of the 
real and the imaginary. 


Alright, so far, let's assume it's okay. I say the third level, what is it? 
[Pause] Well, truth is having such a crisis, that is, the concept of truth 
is overwhelmed by the powers of falsehood, one and two -- that is, 
this what I call the crisis of the concept of truth, it is on my account -- 
I call "crisis of the concept of truth", it is the truth put in front of this 
double phenomenon: [34:00] | indiscernibility of the real and the 
imaginary, the undecidability of the true 


and fake. At that moment, the truth trembles on its own two feet. She 
can't even trust one leg when the other is shaking; it's the two legs 
that deflate. The concept of truth, therefore, vacillates, because our 
task is to...well, it vacillates, well. It is assumed, it must waver, it 
should waver, it should waver. You see I'm taking "truth crisis" 


in a very precise sense, I am not interested in any type of crisis of 
truth. 


So I say here, well, the truth is experiencing such a crisis, very 
precisely defined in the two previous ways when what? [35:00] When 
it not only confronts existence or the existent, that is, when it yields 
the truth of essence to become the truth of existence, but when it 
encounters the existence in the form and species of Time. [ Break] 


What does that mean, that it is time that determines the putting into 
crisis of the concept of truth such as we have just seen this putting 
into crisis, there? [Pause] A quick confirmation is that all these 
authors for me, in the cinema, they are so interested in an 
indistinguishability of the real and the imaginary or [36:00] in an 
undecidability of the true and the false , are precisely the great 
authors of cinema who introduced the most direct time-image into 
cinema. Is it by chance, once again, that Welles makes the first cinema 
of the time, he is so interested in the impossibility where we are to 
decide between true and false? Are these two themes co-existing or 
are they related? Is it the same thing that, likewise, for us, the one 
who, it seems to me, most directly received a sort of legacy from these 
problems, namely [Alain] Resnais, is it is by chance that it constitutes 
such a strange time-image in the cinema and that it pursues, in 
another way, under other forms, Welles' fundamental question, the 
undecidability [37:00] of the true and false? 


Can we say that these two themes come together by chance? Probably 
not. 


For what? Because once again, it is time that puts the concept of truth 
in the crisis, in the previous double crisis; this is what I say, we touch 
on the third aspect: time as the motor of this crisis. And our first two 
aspects -- you see there, I am becoming clearer and clearer, I am even 
completely limpid and limpid, there, for once, it's astonishing -- our 
first two aspects were the two figures of the crisis of the concept of 
truth; from a certain point of view; oh, there are many more, but that's 
what interests me. 


And now, here is the third aspect, [Pause] what is the cause [38:00] of 
this crisis? We answer, it's time. Which means what? It is when the 
truth confronts not simply the existing but time. You tell me, it's the 
same. No, no, no, time can be a dimension of the existing; it is not the 
same as the existing one. It is when he confronts time that the truth 
begins to waver and enters into crisis. But what does that mean? 


Again, we've exhausted the simplest interpretation that would say, oh 
well, yes, that's quite simple, the truth changes over time. We said 
well, the truth would never be put in crisis if it was a simple change in 
its content, for a very simple reason. Understand that a change in 
content obviously does not affect the form of the true. [39:00] I 
believe at one time that the sun revolves around the earth, I believe at 
another time that the earth revolves around the sun. All right. Its very 
important. I don't mean at all that it's not important. We neglect many 
important things, but if we look for a problem, all the problems are 
not confused; Its very important. But that does not affect the "form" of 
the truth. I would simply say that, when we were saying: 


it's the sun that revolves around the earth -- well, I'm really 
oversimplifying -- when we said that, well, we took, we took falsehood 
for true. 


In any case, the fake has no form. There is no shape but the real like 
us, as the classics of all time remind us. They are too right. We have 
seen it. There is no other form than that of the true. There is [40:00] a 
power of falsehood. There is no form of the false, by definition. Good. 
Errors never affected the shape of the fake. Errors, they affect the 
content of truth, they don't affect... Sorry, they don't affect the form of 
truth. So, I might say that the truth changes over time. As long as I 
remain from the point of view of the content, that is not at all enough 
to call into question the concept of truth, that is to say the form of the 


true. [ Break] 


I say that what calls into question -- and here it becomes more 
mysterious -- what calls into question the concept of truth is time as 
pure form, [41:00] that it is the pure form time that calls into question 
the form of truth. What is the pure form of time? Is there a pure form 
of time? But in any case, it is time independently of the content, 
independently of what is in time. I do not consider what is in time and 
which is a truth at one moment and which ceases to be a truth at 
another moment; I consider the form of time for itself, and I say, it is 
the form of time that puts the concept of truth in crisis. What does 
that mean immediately since I objected to the content? It means that 
if there is a form of time, well, I don't confuse it with chronological 
time. 


It is the form of time and as such non-chronological [42:00]; it is 
something deeper in time than chronology. [ Break] 


So, rather than, let's call that, yes, let's remove “form” which will be 
ambiguous, let's call that rather the “background” of time. So 
everything is better. Yes, everything is clear again. It is "the ground of 
time" as non-chronological, which calls into question or which puts in 
crisis the form of the true under the two preceding aspects, such as we 
have seen this crisis under the two preceding aspects. It is the bottom 
of time, but what is the bottom of time? It goes without saying that I 
would not say, for example, in the cinema where Welles invented the 
time-image, if that meant simply [43:00] that he imposed 
chronological time on cinema, because time as chronological time, it 
has always existed in the cinema, not only at the level of the cinema 
machine but at the level of what was presented. And the contents of 
time as marked by time existed at all times, but a pure image of time, 
that is to say an image of the background of time as non-chronological 
time and as time at the same time. 


That, I was saying, in my opinion, is proper to three. And I ended on 
that, I don't know when - 


- so I always come back to where I left off last time, huh? [It is rather 
the last part of session 2, November 22, 1983] -- Well, it is the 
characteristic of three, in my opinion, the characteristic of three 
greats, the characteristic of Welles who was the initiator, the creator; 
specific to Resnais, notably in “I love you, I love you” [1968] with the 
hypersphere, there, which, from 


[44:00] what he calls “the beyond time”, which will precisely bring 


out the non-chronological background of time, fully in relation to the 
power of the false; and finally, the cinema of the third world, if this 
expression had a meaning where I quoted to pay homage to it 


[Pierre] Perrault, but that is not a problem to see, which we will 
encounter later. 
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I add if it's good, if it's really the bottom of time that puts the concept 
of truth in crisis in both, in both ways, well, well, good, it's the bottom 
of time, I suppose you still grant it to me -- that's a lot of things you 
grant me, not too much, oh far from it, not too much, because I 
justified all that, I justified; and then there's, [45:00] if you don't give 
it to me, the worst disasters will happen, so you better give it to me -- 


so what do i mean? The very idea that you wouldn't grant it to me, 
you see, made me lose all...! 


Ah yes, what was the last, in my opinion, the last sublime effort to 
save the concept of truth? [Pause] There was a grand effort to save 
the concept of truth, and that's why I attached importance to it last 
time, it's Leibniz. Only, we will see that this effort and the nature of 
this effort will inform us, will make us take a last step forward. We 
weren't asking for that much... [Recording interrupted] [45:53] 


Part 2 


... in each apartment there is a different Sextus or Adam. You 
remember, it was the grandiose vision [46:00] of Leibniz which 
consisted in telling us: Yes, yes, the truth undergoes a, undergoes a 
test when it confronts the existing. That is to say, the crisis; Leibniz 
recognizes the crisis of the concept of truth and assigns it by saying, 
truth collides or faces a crisis when [Pause] 


it ceases to be truth of essence to become truth of existence. Example 
of truth of essence: the three angles of the triangle are equal to two 
right angles, or two plus two equals four. Example of essential truth: 
Adam sinned, or Sextus misbehaved in Rome, there you have it. 


How to save the truth, when it [47:00] confronts the domain of the 
existing? And his answer is to say: everything is possible, yes, 
everything is possible, implied, everything is possible of what is not 
contradictory. In other words, the truths of essence leave all 
possibility to the existent. 


Everything is possible. Everything is possible, only you won't make -- 
and this is what will save the concept of truth -- you won't make the 
impossible come out of the possible. By which, for those who followed 
the last time, Leibniz's philosophy on this point is linked directly with 


[48:00] the argument of the Ancients, the ancient argument, called 
the argument of the “dominator”. You will not make... everything is 
possible, only you will never make the impossible come out of the 
possible. For what? Because his response, astonishing, creative, a 
response as, if you like, as if there were painting in philosophy, it 
would be the most beautiful painting that philosophy has ever made... 
ever. He invents a sufficient concept: the concept of the 
incompossible. 


He says: Yes, everything is possible, but not all possibilities are 
compossible with each other. 


In other words, an Adam who did not sin, yes it is possible. [Pause] 
The application, the confrontation of the truth with the existing forces 
us to say it, yes, it is possible. It's not like gasoline. A triangle whose 
two angles are not equal to two right angles, it is not possible, it is 
impossible, [49:00] but an Adam who did not sin or a Sextus who did 
not go to Rome, it is possible, it is very possible. Only here, it is not 
compossible with our world. With our world was included, or in our 


world, was included Adam sinner... Adam sinned. Adam non-sinner, it 
is possible in another world, only here, the two worlds are 
incompossible. 
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Notice this is amazing, because it means that between sinful Adam 
and non-sinful Adam, there is not a relationship of simple 
contradiction, there is a relationship of incompossibility through the 
intermediary of the worlds involved. Sinner Adam is part of one 
world, non-sinner Adam is part of another world, the two are 
incompossible. [50:00] So Leibniz's cry of relief -- imagine him letting 
out his cry of relief -- how wonderful it is! 


He unraveled the dominator paradox in a whole new way. He says, 
but no! The impossible will never come out of the possible! On the 
other hand, from the possible comes the incompossible. Namely, 
everything is possible, but not all possibilities are compossible, from 
the possible comes the incompossible. 


And he can estimate, yes, I saved the truth. And it is well, it was well 
the object of, of... and that is why this admirable text by Leibniz, you 
had to know it; you had to, you really have to read it. First of all, it's 
so beautiful, so modern as a type of story, since it's always stories 
entangled in the story, well, all that, I agree. And then, he's so [51:00] 
cheerful, because after all, it's all very cheerful... all those people 
there, all those little apartments where... -- for those who love 
Raymond Roussel, think of Raymond Roussel -- 


where in the glass cages there, gesticulate the little fellows, who 
perform feats, marvelous feats. It is exactly Leibniz's text, with in each 
of these little apartments of the pyramid... there is, there is in each 
apartment, and then with its number on the front there. So the book, 
we are looking for, the number that corresponds to a page of the book, 
then the other pages correspond to everything that is happening in the 
world, of which is a part, then, you have Adam sinner on the forehead 
number one, you are looking for to one, but on a book that has a 
thousand pages, and you will learn that sinful Adam is compossible 
with the world where Julius Caesar did this, 


[52:00] which makes it part of the same world. On the other hand, it 
is incompossible with another world where there would not have been 
Julius Caesar doing this. Finally, it is a joy, what, pure joy, pure joy. 


But what showed us there, Leibniz? He showed us one thing and hid 
another thing. He showed us that to save the concept of truth, it was 
necessary to bring in morality. 


It doesn't seem, it doesn't seem like much, I hid it from you the last 
time [Laughs], I didn't have time, I didn't have time, to bring in 
morality . For what? Everything is possible, but not everything is 
possible. In other words, [Pause] there is a plurality and even an 
infinity of possible worlds, but they are not compossible with each 
other, [53:00] an infinity of possible worlds. There is a world where 
Adam does not sin, there is a world where Adam listens to the snake 
but resists it, there is a world where there is not even a snake, there is 
a world where finally there is has the snake, etc. 


But what makes God choose one world rather than another? Leibniz's 
formulas are famous: God chooses the best of possible worlds. It is the 
choice of the best. The best for Leibniz is of course a moral notion, it 
is also a mathematical notion; what matters to me is the moralo- 
mathematical, it is moralo-scientific. The concept of truth ties, and 
there confesses, what was perhaps always true, confesses its deep link 
with morality. [54:00] Why is it a mathematical concept, the best? 
These are the famous laws, in mathematics and physics, the so-called 
optimum laws. Why is this the best of all possible worlds? He will say, 
therefore, the world that God chooses, it is necessarily the best 
possible world, there are no other rules of choice. The best of possible 
worlds, that 
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means only that which contains the greatest amount of reality, the 
greatest amount of perfection, the greatest amount of dream. 


You will tell me, what must it be, the others? Leibniz, he is the first to 
say, oh yes, ha that, there, the others, you can't suspect yourself, eh, 
you can't suspect yourself, it's much worse. So to those who say, ah, 
all the same, things would be better if Adam had not sinned, Leibniz 
tells them to answer, no, they would have been much worse; they 
would have been much worse, for [55:00] Sinful Adam is part of the 
best of all possible worlds. He proves it immediately by saying: a 
world where Adam would not have sinned would have been a world 
without Redemption, there would have been no Redemption, and 
Redemption is one of the elements, among all the elements of this 
world that God has chosen, the best of all possible worlds. 


It is therefore in the name of a rule of the best that Leibniz can save 
the truth, by substituting for the scandal "from the possible emerges 
the impossible", the reassuring but very creative proposition: "No, 
from the possible emerges only the incompossible". . [Pause] But on 
the other hand, if Leibniz hid, ah! 


if Leibniz confessed and recognized and claimed the deep link of the 
[56:00] concept of truth with morality, what he hid is what? It is that 
the truth did not confront the existent without confronting the depth 
of time, [Pause] without confronting the depth of time and that there 
was a depth of time, that is to say, a substance non-chronological of 
time. 


Yes, that's good, there, a substance means the same thing, a non- 
chronological substance of time. Yes, it means a non-chronological 
substance of time. So the ground of time is the non-chronological 
substance of time. Well, he hid that, and why did he hide it? 


Because, as another author I spoke to you about the last time would 
say, he did not utter the word “time”. [In fact, Deleuze does not speak 
of any other author in this regard during the previous session; 
however, it could be Michel Serres' book, The Leibniz System, quoted 
by Deleuze elsewhere] He did not utter the word "time" because he 
has reasons. The simplest reason is that for Leibniz, [57:00] he only 
conceives of time as chronology. In other words, time is not substance, 
there is no ground of time, and that is the thought of the classics. The 
idea of a fund of time or a non-chronological substance of time. We 
will have to wait, we have a little head start, we will have to wait for 
the Romantics; we are in this respect the children of the Romantics. 
But for a classic, time is the order of succession, that is to say, time is 
fashion, is chronological mode, by definition. He didn't say the word 


"time "; [Pause] he designed the confrontation of truth with the 
existing, but short-circuiting time. And if he hadn't short-circuited 
time, if he had discovered this horrifying, horrifying, [58:00] utterly 
terrifying discovery of a non-chronological substance of time, that is, 
say from a background of time, what would he have been led to say? 
He would have been led to say, no, the incompossibles are part of the 
same world under the condition of this “ground of time”. The 
incompossibles are part of the same world. 


In other words, our world, this world, contains all the 
incompossibilities and all the bifurcations that one could imagine. The 
bifurcation no longer designates a separation between incompossible 
worlds between them, it is our world which contains all possible and 


suitable incompossibilities and bifurcations [59:00], and it is Borges' 
answer to Leibniz through the centuries. It happened that the 
discovery that Borges attributes to the Chinese -- the ground of time or 
the non-chronological substance of time -- means that it is in this 
world that there is 
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all the impossible. [Pause] And, and in this background of time, 
sometimes we are friends, sometimes we are enemies, and sometimes 
one of you kills me, and sometimes it is I who kills one of you, and 
each time that change, finally, I... etc., etc. It is the story of the garden 
that forks, or it is the story of the labyrinth, but of the labyrinth which 
has become the labyrinth of the straight line, 


[60:00] that is, the pure, pure form of time as it emerges from the 
bottom of non-chronological substance. That's why I insisted on this 
passage, and with this wonderful author who gave us the key to the 
passage, namely, Maurice Leblanc's serial novels. 


But what am I saying in the end? Well, I say here, at this third point, I 
can, the conclusion that I can draw from it is that..., you remember, 
it's time. My third conclusion was, it is time as background and as 
non-chronological substance that puts truth in crisis, a crisis having 
the two preceding aspects, both. [Pause] [61:00] My last conclusion, 
which is four, now is that, well, what puts and what holds truth in a 
fundamental relationship with time is is what ? That's the moral, 
[Pause] that's the moral. [Pause] And we all suffer from morality. [ 
Break] 


So the moral is very ambiguous. In a way, it presents itself as the 
foundation of truth, but in a deeper way, we will see, it is it that 
forces [62:00] truth to face time and to enter into a major crisis. And 
this is the new point that I have to develop before you, before you 
speak as I hope. Here, here is what I mean. I resume... 


I want to consider texts there because it is all the same complicated, it 
is quite complicated, all that. It goes without saying, but it's 
complicated. I take two texts, because I like them a lot, two texts by 
Antonioni, because these two texts would prove me right when I say, 
you know, eh, men of cinema, or, or sometimes painters, etc. , it's 
exactly like philosophers, that is to say they are thinkers, and very 
great thinkers. 


[63:00] Conversely, it would be too beautiful if the philosophers 
managed to paint a little, that. So I take two interviews from 
Antonioni. I need both at the point where we are. 


The first one is very simple, very funny, I find, very funny, we say to 
him, “What is your position in relation to neorealism? How do you 
situate yourself in relation to neorealism? » 


And he says, well, it's not hard, you know; neorealism, he says, started 
from a current relationship between a character and social reality. In 
my opinion, he is quite wrong, he knows it well, and it does not 
matter; neorealism did not start from that at all, but finally. 
Neorealism, once again, it is from the beginning penetrated by the 
indiscernibility [64:00] of the real and the imaginary, it is not difficult 
to prove that. Sure, it looks like it; of course, we can always say that. 
We can always say, neorealism at the beginning was a character in a 
social situation, and we always quote, we always quote the first two 
Rossellini, and "The thief... The bicycle thief’ [De Sica, 1948], good 
But even there, it wasn't that, even there, it wasn't that at all, what, 
and we realized that very quickly. Neorealism, its business from the 
beginning, it was -- I think that would prove us right -- it was the 
exhibition of a new type of image that showed, that made evident the 
indistinguishability of the real and the imaginary. 


I mean, the fundamental act of neorealism is, I have spoken about it in 
other years, [ See sessions 18 and 19 of the seminar on Cinema 1, May 
11 and 18, 1982, and 23 of 
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seminar on Cinema 2, June 7, 1983] is "Europe 51" [1952]. [65:00] 
This is [Pause] 


when the bourgeois sees a factory, real, real image, and says, and is 
scared, she had never seen a factory, she is scared, and she says "I 
thought I saw prisoners", "I thought he saw prisoners", and established 
a circuit. I am not saying that there is a superposition of images; 
Rossellini was smart enough not to do that. But a whole very 
mysterious circuit is established between the current image, the 
factory, and the virtual image “I thought I saw prisoners”. That's it, it's 
indiscernibility: a factory is indistinguishable from a prison. This is the 
art of neorealism. It has nothing to do with... well. 


Either it's "Stromboli" [1950], it's "Stromboli" [66:00] where the 


further the foreigner goes in the reality of the island, until the 
explosion of the volcano, the more she will go far into the mental 
exploration of herself, until the moment the two come together, the 
mental exploration of herself and the exploration of the island, when 
the volcano explodes and she, instead to go down, go up, instead of 
going down, go up towards the volcano and say “I'm finished, it's too 
beautiful. And there, the two, that is to say... "I'm finished, my God, 
what a beauty, I'm finished", I don't know what, etc., and there, if you 
want, everything the salt of the virtual image, that is, what is in his 
head, and the salt of the real image, that is, [67:00] all the layers and 
all the aspects successive island, enter a kind of insane circuit that 
brings her to her knees. Everything has become indistinguishable, 


"It's so beautiful, I'm finished". This is the point of indiscernibility, this 
is the point from which there is no going back! What is true, what is 
false, what is real, that is, that is Italian neorealism. 


And finally, it can be convenient to say -- and I suppose Antonioni 
does it like that because he has something else to say -- he says, finally 
me, what I represent, and he becomes there very spiritual, he almost 
says, what I represent is neorealism without a bicycle. [Laughs] It's 
neorealism without the bike, I took the bike off. So indeed, he says, 
that's why, it doesn't seem important to me today -- doesn't seem to 
me -- it seems to me that it doesn't matter anymore, that it doesn't 
matter anymore, today to make a film about a man whose bicycle was 
stolen, that is to say [68:00] about a character whose importance 
comes from the fact that his bicycle was stolen from him. 


He says, that's no longer what interests me; he says, it was posed at 
the very beginning, but I already believe that at the very beginning, it 
was about something else; a bicycle had not been stolen from him, it 
was quite another matter. 


“Today [that] we have eliminated the problem of the bicycle”, it is 
amazing, and he adds anyway, “I speak by metaphor, try to 
understand me beyond my words”. In other words, like a philosopher, 
what, but not by metaphors, he speaks in fact, for example, he does 
not speak by metaphors. A bicycle, well that's a famous example. 
That's what he says, that's what interests me, as opposed to the 
bicycle, -- I'm removing the little bike -- 


- because "it is important to see what is in the heart and in the mind of 
this man whose bicycle was stolen", [69:00] it is important to see 
today, says he, after the early days of neorealism, "it is important to 
see what is in the mind and heart of this man whose bicycle was 


stolen", how he knows how to adapt, "how he is adapted", puts it in 
the past tense, "what has remained in him from all his past 
experiences of the war, of the post-war period, of everything that has 
happened in our country", a country precisely which, like so many 
others, came out of such an important and serious adventure. [ 
Deleuze attributes these remarks to 
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Antonioni, quoted in a book by Pierre Leprohon, Michelangelo 
Antonioni (Paris: Seghers, 1962), p. 103, and quoted by Deleuze in 
L’Image-Temps, p. 36, footnote 38] 


What is he telling us? He tells us, neorealism in the first way was 
great, but it didn't take into account the problem of time, it took 
movement into account: the bicycle. It was still a cinema of 
movement. [70:00] Well, it doesn't matter, it doesn't matter if he's 
right or not. We would tend to correct, to say, no, but he's not, he's 
not wrong. Let's say that neorealism in the first way, remained with 
stories of the real and the imaginary and their indiscernibility or not, 
but it had not reached the problem of time as putting something in 
crisis. And what is the problem of time? It is no longer a question of 
knowing: what is someone going to do whose bicycle has been stolen? 
It is assumed that it has been done for a long time. "It's important to 
see what's in the mind and heart of this man whose bicycle was stolen, 
[71:00] how he adapted", how he adapted to it , “what remained in 
him” of all that, “of all his past experiences of the war”, it is time to 
substitute for movement, it is time to substitute time, and the problem 
of time for that of movement. 


Do we ask why, why is there a problem of urgent time? It's just that 
time is a terrible thing. [Pause] And I move on, and there, the text 
becomes confused but so beautiful, I move on to another text by 
Antonioni. I borrow the two texts from the book on Antonioni by 
Leprohon in the Seghers collection. So it's a tough text. We will see. 
Me, my question is: in a completely different way, did we not find the 
equivalent [72:00] in Nietzsche? In any case, yes. What seems obvious 
is, it is a great Nietzschean text, this second text, by Antonioni. [ 
Break] 


Here we are, huh? You follow well what is going to happen and why 
invoke time? 


The answer is going to be, time, well yes, if that puts the notion of 


truth in crisis, it's that -- this is only a first answer -- it's a real mess, 
time, this is real dirt. There is something, there is something 
incredible in time, something incredible that threatens us. So maybe 
that's not why it's dirt, maybe it's even the most beautiful thing in the 
world, if you reach the non-chronological substance, huh, if you reach 
the bottom of the time. Still, time is, it's terrifying, it's terrible. 


And why is it terrible, this weather? [73:00] [ For what follows, 
Deleuze indicates the source as the study by Leprohon, pp. 104-106, in 
L’Image-Temps, p. 14, note 9] “From birth” -- 


that's why - "from birth, man is immediately weighed down by a 
baggage of feelings" [Pause] -- feelings, that's what he tells us, I'm 
literally, huh? -- “Feelings go hand in hand with time. Time brings 
feelings to us. Time is just waiting for us to be born to already provide 
us with feelings. It is very deep already; we don't know what he 
means. You got to let go, with these... You feel that's the vision. It's 
not about... Again, it would be so stupid to think he was right or 
wrong; it’s hard enough to figure out what he means. We let ourselves 
go to his... we try to understand what he is telling us, Antonioni. Me, 
from my birth, I find myself immediately, immediately [74:00] 
weighed down by a baggage of feelings. And that is my being in time. 
[Pause] "I'm not saying old or outdated [feelings]" -- yet he will say it 
later. As he will say later, it is up to us to be careful and not to say, he 
contradicts himself. 
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It is because he will have changed the meaning of the word in the 
meantime, without saying so. "I'm not saying feelings..." 


-- we find ourselves weighed down by a baggage of feelings -- "I'm not 
saying old or outdated feelings, but I'm talking about completely unfit 
feelings" -- Unfits -- "...conditioning man without the help, hindering 
him without ever showing him a way out". There we feel that it 
becomes original. Why does it become original? Precisely because, he 
confirms us, [75:00] he confirms us completely. We were saying, it's 
not about the content. It is not a question of knowing in the notion, in 
the questioning of the concept of truth, it is not a question of knowing 
whether three centuries ago we believed this rather than that, whether 
we held this to be true rather that. That only concerns the content. [ 
Break] 


What does Antonioni think? What must be in question is the form of 


time, that is to say, the form of time being defined by this: what 
expresses the non-chronological substance or ground of time. And 
Antonioni is telling us: what is terrible about time is that it leaves, it 
imposes, it imposes on us from birth [76:00] a baggage of feelings, 
and unsuitable feelings which command me without helping me, 
which hinder me without showing me a way out: 


"I'm not saying [feelings] old or outdated". That is to say, it is not a 
question of simply saying, ah it is, as soon as they, as soon as I am 
born, they impose old moral values on me, my parents always impose 
on me old moral values. No. It can be said, it is a proposal that has 
only a very, very limited interest. On the one hand, it is, it is probably 
false; on the other hand, it is without any interest, it is a platitude, so 
we have nothing to do with it. 


Antonioni can't -- when you find a platitude in a text, and when the 
text is written by someone [77:00] great, you can say to yourself, it's 
me who's wrong, it's not no way he meant that. But there, he tells us: 
“T am not saying [de sentiments] old or outdated”. In other words, I 
do not invoke -- when I say, the terrible thing about time is that it 
imposes unfit feelings on us -- I do not invoke time in its chronological 
order, as if it were imposing old or outdated feelings on us. No, what 
interests him is the form of time. [Pause] It is according to its form 
and not by virtue of certain old or outdated contents, it is according to 
its form as time that time imposes unsuitable feelings on us. 


It is insofar as we are in time that [78:00] we are fundamentally 
incapable, that we are fundamentally constrained. Oh well, however, I 
read a little further on "because, I repeat it, we are using an outdated 
morality..." -- here, a few lines further...: "I repeat it, we let us use an 
outdated morality, outdated myths, old conventions. Why do we 
respect such morality? “Catastrophe, huh? It is a disaster. Because I 
just explained, especially not because it's old and outdated, and he 
said so in full in the first sentence. 


And then, ten lines later, he tells us, "I repeat" -- he says it at the 
beginning -- "I repeat, we are using outdated morality, outdated 
myths, old conventions. So suddenly, what's wrong [79:00] with time 
is that it makes us believe in things that are no longer true, in old 
values, everything is screwed up, let's close the book, he had nothing 
to say. Well no, we can't treat it like that. So what could he mean? We 
serve ourselves, necessarily... It is not even ourselves who serve 
ourselves, it is time, time serves us, time serves us with outdated 
morality, outdated myths, old conventions. And yet it's not -- let's keep 
the beginning -- and yet it's not because it served us to 
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old outdated content. It is by virtue of its form as actual form, that is 
to say as expression of the non-chronological background. [80:00] I 
say that, I say it as he says it, but that doesn't mean anything 
anymore. Because the form of time imposes an old morality on us, a 
morality aged as soon as we are born, and what is it? It holds in a few 
words this old morality, it is that "you must", "you must". And there is 
no contradiction in Antonioni's text, when he tells us "I am not talking 
about old or outdated feelings, but I am talking about unfit feelings, 
conditioning me without helping me, etc. ". He meant, I am not 
talking about this or that duty, this or that moral content that would 
be imposed on us from our birth. 


When he says, ten pages later, [81:00] no, ten lines later: "we are 
using ourselves", "because I repeat it, we are using an outdated 
morality, outdated myths, old conventions" , it does not contradict 
itself at all. He says the form of time is the “you must”, the form of 
time insofar as it expresses the non-chronological background of time. 
It's the simple "you must" 


as form. He doesn't even have to tell me what I owe; I owe this to such 
a time, that to such a time, that is chronology. That is what can be old 
or outdated. But there is something even older or stale than all that 
old and stale content. What is older and outdated than all the contents 
that time carries in its form, in its chronological succession, is [82:00] 
the very form of a "you must", whatever whatever I have to. That's the 
old form that makes one with time, with time as form, with time as 
the expression of its non-chronological substance, "you must" a point, 


"mon 


that's all. I owe what? It doesn't matter, "you must", "you must". And 


whatever you want to have to, choose, "you have to", "you have to 
mon 


choose", "you have to", "you have to". So you see, the text becomes 
very, very rigorous. 


What puts, this is what I already draw from it, and this seems 
fundamental to me, what puts truth in a fundamental relationship 
with time, is indeed morality. What fundamentally relates truth to 
[83:00] time is morality in the form of "thou shalt". For what? Because 
the "you must" is always, already there in relation to all existence. The 
"you must" is an already, an always-already there, which feeds at the 
bottom of time as a non-chronological substance. You will tell me that 
this story is not clear. I'm just trying to give it a certain rigor of 
formula, it's only the follow-up that can... "You must", good. [Pause] 


Precisely me, existing, and existing in this time which tells me "you 
must" like an already there, [Pause] [84:00] you see, we have gone 
from questions of outdated content to a form which, it , is the form of 
an already there, as if the “you must” flashed from the depths of time 
and awaited each living being in turn, to seize it in there. 


And then, Antonioni, he says to us: well, here we are, [Pause] using an 
outdated morality, outdated myths, old conventions, and that in full 
consciousness. Why do we respect such morality? Because, he adds, 
and this is where the whole problem for him will come out, 
knowledge does not have this concern. In the realm of knowledge, 
ultimately, truth knows no crisis. This is the opposite of what we 
usually say [85:00]. It's really good that he says that, Antonioni, 
because I'm sure he's right. We are always told about the crisis of 
knowledge. In knowledge strictly, nothing matters; there is no crisis, 
no. He tells us, and for a simple reason he tells us, Antonioni, but in 
knowledge, you understand, man is ready to get rid of his technical or 
scientific knowledge, at any time, to take others. In other 
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terms that, we are not going to say that it does not change anything. It 
changes something, but perhaps not our relationship with time. When, 
when Einstein's space is substituted, to speak very roughly, is that not 
so, for a Newtonian space, that surely changes a lot of things. GOOD. 
Does it change our [86:00] relationship with the real? Is this where 
our relationship with the real takes place? 


When quantum physics arrives, then all right, on that we say to 
ourselves, we can say it, here are the bombs approaching, but is it the 
bomb itself that really changes our relationship with something, or is 
it through the bomb that something will appear to us? From the point 
of view of scientific knowledge, whether we have it or not, Antonioni 
tells us, we hardly have a problem; we drop them with ease to pick up 
others. No problem. As if there was really only a problem of content. 
Ah well, the state of science today, well, that does not make a lot 
[87:00] of problems. In the field of science, science has never been so 
humble, so ready to retract, but in the field of feelings, there is total 
conformity. Interesting. ? [It is still Antonioni’s text reproduced by 
Leprohon according to Deleuze, L’Image-Temps, p. 14, footnote 9] 


If one morning you wake up saying to yourself, and you are told: well 
today, today there is a new particle, which means that, we have 


discovered a new particle which means that a whole section of physics 
, literally, is no longer true, no longer be held, finally is questioned, 
well, that's fine with you. You say, oh well, fine, it's not a drama what; 
it may be a drama for scholars, but it is not a drama. If this is a 
tragedy for scholars, it may be for other reasons. As a result, science 
has never been so humble, so ready to retract, and finally it is not 
science that bothers us, it is not science that bores us [88:00] so much, 
but in the realm of feelings, there is total conformism. 


Good. It is because there, we are not tormented by a simple problem 
which would be that of the content and the variability of the content; 
we are faced with a problem which is that of form. GOOD. [ Break] 


From where he says: how is it that we may know that the feelings 
with which we are provided from birth are completely incapable, 
condition us without helping us and give us no help, lead us to 
neurosis or even worse ? Once again, it is no longer a question of 
variable contents, it is a question of [89:00] the form "you must", 
insofar as it weighs on us and emerges from the depths of time. So he 
tells us, it's no use. And how do we get away with it? It is of no use to 
us except to put us in states, yes, in sorts of states of conflict, there, 
unhealthy states. We are sick of it. We are sick of it. You will say to 
me: you must not exaggerate all the same; we are not sick. And if, says 
Antonioni, who becomes more and more interesting here, because, at 
best, we find a little trick to escape, we find a little trick to escape. We 
say: oh there, there, the “you must”, huh? It's over, all that. [Laughs] 
[90:00] So we treat it like old stuff, and we say, "I have, I'm smart," 
and that malice is the most pitiful thing in the world, and that malice 
is the most sickly thing in the world, and this malice -- and I need it 
for the future, so I insist on this -- is the thing that undoubtedly 
transforms love into pure misery, into a pure neurotic process. And we 
find the whole theme of, the whole theme of his cinema. 
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How do you explain that love produces and leads people to such 
pathological, pathological, [91:00] desperate behaviors? So we find, 
yes, we find a way, but our little malice by which we escape the "you 
must" is worse than the "you must" itself. And he takes the example in 
detail, since this text is borrowed from a commentary by, 


"The Adventure", from "The Adventure". He takes "The Adventure" as 
an example; he says: you see, the heroes, they are in the situation of 


“you must” -- He does not say that so clearly; I, I, I harden the text 
for... -- they are in the situation of “you must”. Namely, the fiancée, if 
I may say so, of the man has disappeared, and the “you must” is, you 
have to find her. [ Breaks in recording] 


[1 :31 :51] 


...the original, the space whose parts are disconnected, etc., it's not 
because the connections can only be made under the eye [92:00] of 
the girl who has disappeared, it's that is, under the imaginary eye. 


Well, no one believes it. Very strangely, they do a kind of abstract 
ballet there in the rocky island, very beautiful, very beautiful, 
admirable, but no one is really looking for it. And on the other hand, 
the two main interested parties, that is to say the fiancée, the girl's 
fiancé and the girl's friend, fall very violently into each other's arms, if 
I may say so. , and have a love affair that makes them more and more 
[indistinct word] under the pretext of searching for the missing. A 
love story, so there, very sensual, very violent, and Antonioni 
comments: [Pause] [93:00] 


like people, they no longer believe in this “you owe”, why do we 
respect such morality? “The conclusion the characters reach is not 
moral anarchy; they achieve at most a kind of reciprocal pity, of the 
type "I understand you", "I understand you". That too is old! That is to 
say, understand literally the second meaning of the word old, that is 
to say, that too emerges from the non-chronological background of 
time. That too is old, the old Greeks never ceased to invite us to this 
reciprocal pity. It is even better than moral anarchy, this reciprocal 
pity which makes, which makes couples. [Laughs] 


This is where love best takes us, [94:00] how do you explain that? If, 
as they say -- 


each chooses his problem -- if you think, for those who know 
Kierkegaard, if you think of the problem that obsesses him, 
Kierkegaard is such and such a problem, but through this problem he 
experiences the totality of the world. Antonioni, that's what I really 
like about him, it's this way of having a problem that obsesses him, 
and we're all like that -- but there are some, there are some who have 
a particular gift for that -- a problem which obsesses him and through 
which he aims at the totality of the world, that is to say the state of 
society, industry, everything will pass there, the worker, the peasant. 
But his haunting problem is: but in the end, these people who love 
each other, what do they do? He says it shouldn't be like this. We're 


all used to it being like that, so we say to ourselves, well, it's not a 
drama. What is he saying? Well, well, no! He won't let go! 


It's like Kierkegaard with Job, I won't let go! I ask God for a first-hand 
answer! I won't let go. Philosophers are [95:00] assholes because 
philosophers are content with generalities; I, Kierkegaard, I will not 
let go of God, just as Job said: I, Job, I will not let go of God, I need a 
first-hand answer. I won't just generalize like, ah, c'est la vie... , 
[Laughs] "love can't last forever". No, no, no, I won't let God go 
without having a first-hand answer telling me why love, which should 
be an important thing, doesn't make 
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We are only rags or at best, at best, pitiful beings, who pity each 
other. It's his business. 


I don't feel that as an urgent problem, but mine are also, I insist on the 
idiotic nature of problems, in this sense: the philosopher is really 
someone who doesn't let go of an idiotic problem . And the pages of 
Kierkegaard are beautiful [96:00] when he makes Job speak, that's the 
story of Job, that's it. Job has all the misfortunes and all his buddies 
come and say to him, "oh Job, everyone is mortal, it's proof that God 
loves you because he punishes you", and then, "no", says Job, Job on 
his dunghill, in his pain, “no, I won't let go of God, I won't let go of 
God”, which means, “I want a first-hand answer”; or as the admirable 
thinker [Lev] Shestov would say, "I want to be made aware of every 
victim of history, I don't want to be told in the manner of Hegel, 'Ha 
yes! history is a ruthless process by which reason operates. I will call 
account for every unreasonable death.” [97:00] You will tell me, he 
must have had a lot of answers, but he will have asked the question 
for two hundred pages, ha no, for a thousand pages, and these are 
splendid pages, I mean, not simply splendid. for our aesthetics, they 
are splendid pages, that is to say so many reasons to live. Well, 
Antonioni, it's the same, there, with his problem. 


And he says, well, they achieve at most a kind of reciprocal pity; that 
too is old, you might say. Indeed, this is the tragedy; it is, it is already 
in Aeschylus, the reciprocal pities to which mortals... Yes, but what 
remains without that? Antonioni says, “And for example, what do you 
think is this eroticism that has invaded literature and the spectacle? 
It's a symptom..." -- well, he speaks more and more in the manner of 
Nietzsche -- "it's perhaps the easiest symptom [98:00] to grasp of the 


disease from which people suffer. feelings. We would not be..." -- and 
there comes the whole end of the text which is splendid -- "we would 
not be erotic, that is to say sick of Eros" -- what what is beautiful, that 
-- "we would not be erotic, that is to say sick of Eros...", Eros would 
not make us sick, that is to say erotic, " we would not be erotic, that is 
to say sick of Eros if Eros were in good health. [Laughs] It's beautiful, 
huh? "We would not be erotic, that is to say sick of Eros if Eros were 
in good health". 


Obviously it's not our fault, huh. "And by saying in good health, I 
mean just, adequate to the abjuration and to the condition of the 
man", that is to say, I allow myself to add, if the man had reconciled 
with [99:00] time, and man is not reconciled with time. 


In: 'Avven... in "L'Avventura", in "L'AvvenTURA" -- eh, that's where we 
put the emphasis, on "L'AvvenTURA", no, we don't put the emphasis 
there? we put it somewhere else, where do we put it? [Student: At the 
end?] At the end? [Another student: At the penultimate?] Well, the 
penultimate is the penultimate... well, in "The Adventure"... [The 
student: it can't be that. ] [Laughs] 


"In 'L'Aventure', the catastrophe is an erotic impulse of this kind", that 
is to say when the fiancé and the friend of the deceased take a kind of 
erotic love for each other. one for the other, big stage, big stage a la 
Antonioni. "Catastrophe is an erotic impulse of this kind" [100:00] -- 
that's what I called the little malice, the little malice that gets in the 
way of the "you must", and which is of the same family, same - "It's 
cheap, useless, unhappy", this erotic impulse, it's a bazaar impulse, 
they know it well, they know it. 
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know perfectly, they know that it's Prisunic, all that, that it's worth 
nothing, that it's really to be sick of Eros and that it's Eros that is not 
in good health, good market, useless, unhappy -- "And it is not enough 
to know that it is so, because the hero - what a ridiculous word - of 
my film, fully realizes the gross nature of the erotic impulse which 
takes hold of him and his uselessness, but that's not enough. [Pause] 
[101:00] If we know that the old tables of the law now offer only a 
too deciphered verb..." -- that is, are worn out, finished -- ".. .why do 
we stick to these tables? This is an obstinacy that strikes me as sadly 
moving. And he ends, that is to say, including, why do we only oppose 
it with such miserable malice, as the one who says, oh me, the "you 


must", I have stopped believing in it , " but at what cost? To substitute 
a miserable little erotic impulse, cheap, useless, unhappy”, which will 
make him as unhappy as, as the rest and which will lead him [102:00] 
as certainly to the couches. [Laughs] 


And Antonioni, he adds: “The man who is not afraid of the scientific 
unknown is afraid of the moral unknown”. That's it, that's the main 
thing: "The man who is not afraid of the scientific unknown is afraid 
of the moral unknown". In other words, I summarize, there, 
everything that I draw from Antonioni: what puts the truth in crisis -- 
no, I summarize before, up to my third -- what puts the truth in crisis, 
c is a fundamental relationship with time, that is to say, with the form 
of time 


[103:00] or rather with what expresses the background or the non- 
chronological substance of time. What I call the form of time is not 
chronology, it is what expresses the background or the non- 
chronological substance of time, what is it for the moment? No reason 
for us to know since it is, it is part of our future tasks. So what puts 
truth in a fundamental relationship with... no, what puts truth in crisis 
is that, it's this fundamental relationship with time. 


Fourth point: what puts truth into this fundamental relationship with 
time is not scientific knowledge, [Pause] [104:00] it is morality and 
the moral realm of feeling, using "moral" almost in the sense of, 
equivalent of sentimental, what, it is the domain of feeling for me, the 
moral. See the progress; we keep making progress. It's crazy, huh? 
We're even going too fast, huh? 


So my third was, I believe, yes... I repeat, because I, myself, am not 
very well. What puts the truth... no, what puts the truth in crisis is the 
relationship with time as we have already defined it in a complicated 
way, and fourthly, what puts the truth in relation to the time is 
morality as we have just defined it. That is to say, like the domain of 
the feelings, of the purely formal "you must" [105:00], of the sick 
Eros, and of the little tricks, that we come out of it, from this sick 
Eros. 


Therefore, I have almost finished on my own, before addressing you, 
solemnly. No, I almost... I mean just, before we move on, I just mean 
we're going to get to that last point, which is what puts the truth — 
yeah, I keep repeating it, because for me, I say to myself yes, yes, yes, 
yes, it's true, I have the feeling that what I'm saying is true, so I repeat 
it for other faiths -- which relates truth to time -- I mean, we have to 


feel that it's probably true [106:00] before we understand. That's what 
we call: telling yourself, I'm on the right track. So, good, but it's not so 
reassuring 


-- So I repeat: what puts the truth in fundamental relation to time - 
hey yes I had 
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forgotten — but it's not the problem of scientific knowledge, it's the 
problem of morality, that is to say it's the domain of feelings. Well, 
you tell me, reread that in your head. The more you read it, the more 
you'll tell yourself it's not great, and in another way, the more you 
read it, the more you'll say to yourself, good God, it's not to the point; 
if we manage to work out what's in there, we've got something. 


Because finally, what I insist on, [107:00] is that Nietzsche tells us — 
that's the end of this last point — Nietzsche tells us and keeps telling 
us, notably in Le gai savoir: I am the first thinker who questions the 
problem of truth. [According to what Deleuze indicates later, it is first 
paragraph 344] Never before had anyone understood what it meant to 
question the problem of truth. Even more, I will tell you that the 
powers of the false are infinitely more interesting than the truth. I 
declare the crisis of the problem of truth, for the benefit of the powers 
of falsehood that Iam about to discover. Only the powers of the false 
are interesting. [108:00] This is what he tells us first. I am the first to 
question the problem of truth. Secondly, what he tells us: it is not in 
the name of poor and flat scientific knowledge that the problem of 
truth and its crisis arise. If we believe that, and it is precisely because 
we believed that, that we have never known how to put into question 
and in crisis the problem of truth. [ Break] 


Fourth text. [Pause] So that's the second text, all that is in Le gai 
savoir. 


Third kind of text [probably paragraph 345]: questioning the problem 


[109:00] of truth, if it has to do closely with the domain of feelings, it 
is for the simple reason that the notion of truth and the very form of 
truth has a moral origin and has only a moral origin. . [Pause] So that 
by questioning the problem of truth, or in crisis, what we are 
questioning is not the variation of moral beliefs that leave us deeply 


indifferent, but it is the form of all moral that everyone has up to now 
respected: you "owe" something, whatever it is. [Pause] And from that 
origin that the [110:00] 


concept of truth has come out, and he makes a point of showing it. 


And fourth kind of text, splendid text of the Gay Knowledge 
[paragraph 346], which contains an exhortation to all of us, very 
bizarre, very difficult exhortation, the text is very difficult, that is why 
it will have to be seen closely : "Abolish your venerations, or abolish 
yourself". 


Suppress your reverences. The text is splendid and begins with "man is 
a naturally adoring animal, man is a naturally adoring animal, but 
also suspicious," 


[ Nietzsche's text, which is located in the middle of this paragraph, is: 
"For man is an animal that venerates!" But he is also a suspicious 
animal”], etc., etc., etc., and perhaps the word of the future 


[111:00] will it be, at the extreme end of nihilism: “suppress your 
venerations or suppress yourself”. Ah, there, it's a great text, it's a 
great text by Nietzsche. Why am I quoting him here, even before 
having started to comment on anything of these texts? Because it fits 
so much with what Antonioni says. Suppress your worship, or 
suppress yourself. [Nietzsche's text at the end of this paragraph is: "[a 
suspicion]...could easily place future generations before this terrible 
alternative: 'Suppress either your venerations, or else... yourselves!’ 
The last case would lead to nihilism; but would not the first also lead 
to nihilism? - This is our question mark! »] 


Even more, it gives the right way to understand the sentence: if you 
do not suppress your 
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venerations, you will be driven to suppress yourself. For what ? 
Because it is your venerations that suppress you, and they suppress 
you in two ways: because they impose on you the form of the already 
there [112:00] before you are born, that is to say the ruinous form of 
a "you must", to which you can only retaliate by choosing poor little 
tricks that will only increase the discomfort. If you do not suppress 


your venerations, you will suppress yourself either by dint of 
observing your venerations, or of obeying them, or, which is not 
better, by dint of escaping them, but in the way most useless, most 
desperate. In any case, in all these respects, Nietzsche's texts develop 
this knot, then, this knot of notions that we have between morality, 
and if I had to finish, morality, truth, and time. [113:00] 


And if I had anything, there is indeed a philosopher who wrote, I 
believe for me, the greatest of the pre-Socratics. The greatest of the 
pre-Socratics is the one who gave meaning to philosophy. It's not, it's 
not safe, huh? Me as I see it is Empedocles. Everyone has their 
preferences, I'll tell you my preference: me, it's Empedocles. [Laughs] 
It's Empedocles. I would give... as, in any case, we don't have a text, I 
was going to say, I would give everything, Heraclitus, I would give 
everything, Parmenides, for Empedocles. Empedocles, we have a few, 
but anyway, since we really don't have many, here it is, it's my 
favorite. Yes. Because, Empedocles, he did something amazing. It's, he 
has, see, -- and understand why I'm quoting him right now -- he did 
something -- philosophy, huh, everyone knows [114:00] it's not... 


it means, as they say, "the friend of wisdom", huh? Heidegger 
participated a lot, all the same, in a change, and tried to explain what 
“philos” meant in Greek, because it was still not exactly “friend”. And 
I, I think, feel quite un-Heideggerian, so I'm also not very enthusiastic 
about what Heidegger's commentary on the true meaning of “philos” 
according to him. 


I have another idea, which is just this. It's that Empedocles, he made a 
formidable blow. He is the one who made the problem depend — until 
now, there was a problem of true and false, already, before 

Empedocles. And basically, it was the problem of wisdom, of “sophia”. 


This was already the problem of "sophia", the problem of true and 
false. [115:00] Empedocles is the first to have said — but we will see 
why later; next time, I'll have to talk about Empedocles — Empedocles 
was the first to say: no, behind the true and the false, there is 
something completely different. [ Pause recording] [1:55:21] 


Part 3 


...Behind the true and the false, there is love and hate. And for me, 
when I say that, it seems new to me, it's something very upsetting. I'm 
not going to say that I really care, that I care about love, all that; I 
think it's a shocking revolution, to have seen that, to have said but 
you're talking about the real thing, about "aletheia", about all that, all 
that stuff, it's huge. Behind that, there is love and hate and their 
struggle. Heraclitus, it was not that, it was indeed a struggle, but it 
was not that at all, it is not [116:00] love and hate. In other words, 
behind the true and the false, he discovers love and hate. At that 
moment, and it is at that moment that the "sophos", the sage, becomes 
a "philo-sophos". The act of philosophy will be to discover that there is 
a problem of love and hate, in what? At the very heart of the problem 
of truth. Nietzsche will be a philosopher in the sense that he will not 
stop explaining to us that there is a problem of love and hate, within 
the problem of 
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truth, to the point that those who say "I want the truth" are 
fundamentally hateful. Very curious, this whole story. It was 
Empedocles who first made this reversal. And we will see why he did 
it; he did it in a very, very precise way, he did a very amazing thing, 
Empedocles. So Empedocles is a [117:00] very great man. 


There you are, and for the moment, you see, Antonioni brings us to a 
confirmation by Nietzsche, and what I have left -- so unfortunately I 
have to go to the secretariat at all costs -- what I have left is, d on the 
one hand, that we make a point where I would like to be able to 
intervene on the state of these four points, on the four very specific 
points, and then almost, today, I will stop there, and I I would like to 
distribute, that's why I would like to already distribute directions for 
work because perhaps you will be able to see and already understand 
how the directions that I indicated, at the very beginning, in my first 
session, are beginning to find their bond. And I would like to see those 
who are willing to help me. So, those who are not ready to help me, 
the most cruel, the most hateful, can obviously leave. Me, I'll be back 
in a quarter of an hour, and I would like us to have a conversation on 
these four points already, and how to organize [118:00] the work. 


So, next time, I will begin -- which will allow me to correct what is 


too obscure in this ending -- I will begin to comment on the four texts 
of Nietzsche taken from The Gay Knowledge. Therefore, it is 
important to me that you read as many of you as possible, this Gai 
savoir. 


Fortunately, there are paragraphs that remain constant, regardless of 
translations, Le Gai savoir; what interests me is that you read, 344... 
paragraph 344, 345, 346, three big ones, there you go, three, three big 
ones, each two pages, it's not long, that makes you six pages , but 
three very large texts by Nietzsche, plus paragraph 319, in Le Gai 
savoir. I'll tell you right away. 


Student: Are you really going to come back? 
Deleuze: Ah yes, ah yes, ah yes. [ Pause recording] [119:00] 


... But sometimes it doesn't always go together, sometimes you may be 
relatively happy with me and I'm not at all happy with myself, then 
I'm very happy! Because... 


A student: From you, or from us? 


Deleuze: With you, ah I'm always happy with you, always, uniformly. 
Because, only because I managed, for, in my head -- which does not 
mean that for the others it is necessarily clear -- to clarify what I was 
trying to say from the beginning, so we won't talk about it anymore. 
Here, I have my four levels. But I announce the sad future to you, we 
will not be, we will start all over again, because we will do six other 
levels, when we are talking about obvious relationships with the four, 
there. And finally, we will have finished the introduction. That will 
put us all around Easter. [Laughs] 


So this is it. Me, what I need, [120:00] is two things: your reactions. 
I'm only talking about the four levels, if it's to say to myself: there is a 
this which is still absolutely obscure, I specify that our task is to... but, 
on the one hand, your reactions, and on the other part, to go back to 
the directions of research that I had defined at the very beginning, at 
the first session, and 
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see if I can count on some of you to deal with such a point, such a 


point, to go and see, not to deal with, to go and see, and that this 
translates into the form, or intervention, or even frankly, I am not 
against, all the means are good, frankly exposed as one does elsewhere 
too, in the form which suits you, in written form which you will pass 
on to me, and which I take into account with you, finally, here, I 
mean, your hour has come. 


So, first thing, are there [121:00] any important points for you to 
make, either that it seems very, very obscure to you, I guess... not 
given this, I mean , if there is anyone for whom all this is absolutely 
not suitable in form, all this says absolutely nothing, well, the answer 
is quite clear: you have to go to other courses. I mean, I don't claim to 
be suitable for everyone at all, and here, I tell you with all modesty, 
what. But if you basically agree with that, do you immediately have 
things to say to me, such as for example: in the analyzes to come, this 
is such a point that we will have to develop in particular. 


So, that is the first type of questions, answers that I expect from you 
and that concern me. And then there will be the second type of 
questions, coming from me which will concern you. We start with the 
first. [122:00] What do you have to tell me? Are there points where 
you have to..., I'm not saying it's over to come back to... 


Georges Comtesse: [A few words at the beginning are unclear] ... in 
relation to the question of the problem of Antonioni's time, and even 
of Antonioni's trilogy after "The Scream", that is to say 


“L’ Avventura”, “La Notte” and “L’Eclisse”. Because, when he 
approaches, Antonioni, for example, starting from a limit, a limit of 
philosophical thought, that is to say, Kant's thought with the idea of a 
caesura of the order time and time as an empty form, difference 
between long time or short time. When you approach [123:00] this 
question, I wonder, of course, it certainly has something to do with 
what Antonioni says, sometimes in his texts. But is it completely 
compatible with precisely what he captures in his filmic space? That 
will be my question. I explain this. When Antonioni talks about time, 
we said, it was a raw signal of time, the same thing we said at Resnais. 
To tell you that he also believes... [Laughs, noises in the room] 


Deleuze: The beginning leaves me nothing... [Laughs, noises in the 
room] 


Comtesse: ...What he does is in a way not to be singled out, [124:00] 
nor imposed, like with Resnais, with this label. Because if we stick to a 


philosophy of cinema, we could say at the limit, there is the form of 
the vacuum of time more than a non-chronological background. But in 
the filmic space, it's more, it's much more complex than that because 
what precisely wants to grasp, after Antonioni's "The Scream", it's not 
so much from the outset in any case, the overflow of the empty form 
of time by a non-chronological substance. 


In any case, what he tries to capture is what could be called the force 
of time. And the force of time as the force of solitude perhaps, there 
are several things in this thing, but above all the force of emptiness, or 
more exactly [125:00] the force of empty time. 


And why this? Good, because in the film you talked about, it's that 
force, and the capture of a certain block that effectively suspends the 
realm of feelings and that brings love into a fundamental crisis, 
because that block, which is the force of time, the force of empty time, 


-- empty time is an instant that is beyond or below either 
chronological time or 
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time of Aion -- this force of empty time, it is the force of a certain, one 
could call that of a certain block, of Antonioni, it is a block of 
distance, of neutralization, of estrangement , disappearance, 
disappearance of the woman, she does not need, precisely the woman 
to disappear 


[126:00] actually. This block, this block of the man, implies the 
disappearance of the woman. It's also a block of anesthetized 
indifference, from which small erotic impulses can arise, as you 
mentioned, it doesn't matter, it will always be inside the anesthetized 
indifference block, but above all an eclipse block, and eclipse of 
desire. That is to say that this block of dominant desire is the block of 
eclipse of a determining desire, of which time is precisely the void. 
And that is precisely what it would be a question of questioning, 
concerning Antonioni and the mutation he made after the trilogy, 
speaking precisely of a space, or even of a melancholy machine of the 
“Red Desert” , a machine, he says, of devouring. 


And this devouring machine, [127:00] for example, in “Désert Rouge”, 
before going through this machine, he manages to say to himself or to 
see himself, precisely in a certain gaze it is an envelope. So there is a 
whole mutation, with Antonioni, it is rather the exploration of, let's 


say, the exploration or an effectuation of the events of desire, from or 
through the block of empty time, which is the empty force time and 
which is precisely the block of incommunicability, of 
incommunicability like a state of affairs, we say nothing, we do not 
communicate between... That means that there is something, an 
eclipse, which is the block of desire is never communicated between, 
precisely and which imposes, and which imposes the domain of 
feelings, but which also imposes love, and which makes love precisely 
time [indistinct word]. So, the question which is [128:00] a slight, a 
slight difference, is to say that perhaps instead of talking about the 
relationship between the empty form of time and the ground, eh no... 
the ground substantial time, it is perhaps necessary to produce 
precisely what the filmmakers have captured in the filmic space of the 
film, that is to say the block of an empty force, an empty force of 
solitude, a force of empty time. 


Deleuze: Listen, Countess, I'm struck, so because it's a text that I re- 
read quite recently because of the Mankiewicz film that I went to see. 
I always have the impression that in our discussions, I am Brutus and 
you are Marc-Antoine. [Laughs] Because, everything you said, 
considering that you said more than me, you said more than me about 
Antonioni, [129:00] 


but indeed, my object was not at all to consider Antonioni's cinema in 
general. Above all, I wanted to consider two texts that seem very 
beautiful to me, and from a point of view that was mine and not that 
of Antonioni's cinema. 


And considering this, everything you said, it seems to me, is your 
choice in full agreement with me and less in full agreement with what 
you said. The only difference, and I'm not saying it's not notable, is 
that you have a better word than me. And I was not happy about it 
since, indeed, I was talking about the form of empty time, on this 
merciless point you did not spare me, and speaking of the form of 
time, I was so embarrassed by it , whereas in the end I wanted to keep 
the word "form" for the form of the true, which was precisely 
questioned, that I was saying: but be careful, there, the form of time, 
it is only the expression of a a-chronological substance [130:00] or a 
non-chronological background of time. So I retain there first of all, not 
only, but above all of what you tell me, that you tell me, well, you 
know if you wanted to avoid this equivocation, it would have been 
much better to call that the force of time. And there I give you 
absolutely right, but I find that it is purely a question of words, your 
word is much happier. To designate what expresses this non- 
chronological background, "form of the 
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time” is bad since, in effect, it is marked by Kant who thinks of no but 
non-chronological background of time. 


So it is a thousand times better to speak of what expresses the non- 
chronological background of time, it is a thousand times better to 
speak of the “force of time”, all the more so since that puts it directly 
in relation to the power of the background. And that I would say at 
that moment this force of time is the same thing as the power of the 
background. So, on this point, a thousand times in agreement, that is 
to say, if you allow it, [131:00] I take your vocabulary, and I will only 
speak of the force of time in direct relation to the power fake. That, 
okay. 


For the rest, everything you said, in my opinion, agrees perfectly with 
what I was saying, that is to say, agrees on what this force of time 
calls into question. It is through the concept of truth, it is indeed the 
problem of us, sick of Eros, because Eros is sick of itself. So, on this 
point, it seems to me that you brought developments specific to 
Antonioni's cinema, specific to what followed "The Scream", and all 
that, I would agree in advance with what you you said. But, indeed, it 
is much better to speak of a force of time, a force of time -- even then, 
should we say empty? -- in any case, of a force of time, in relation to 
the power of the [132:00] false, that suits me infinitely, yes. Then it 
makes things, ... I said, I got as clear as I could. Well no, there was 
one more step, we mustn't talk about the form of time because 
otherwise, we no longer know, form of time form of the true, all that 
risks being confused, whereas with the modification of vocabulary 
that Comtesse proposes, the ambiguity has disappeared. So me, I 
totally agree with what he said. Yes Perfect. Are there any other 
comments? Are there any other comments? 


A student: [Incomprehensible remarks at first] ...Could you elaborate 
more on Kant's antinomies? 


Deleuze: On Kant's antinomies? 


Student: Yes. To find out if you would place them in a previous 
narration... 


Deleuze: And...? 


Student: ... if you would place them in a previous narration. [Pause] 
[133:00] 


Deleuze: I will be led to speak a little about Kant, but in my opinion, 
not about this. So what would interest me is that I don't really see why 
you are linking these two problems. 


I do not see. What would interest me is, if you had the time and the 
patience, next time, for the next time, to write me a little memo, a 
messy little one, eh, I'm not asking you for an essay, which would tell 
me why you see a link between a problem of narration and 
antinomies. And the antinomies that relate to the world, in fact, we 
can say it's two opposite ways, of telling, of narrating the world, but it 
seems good to me all the same there that I'm sure you have something 
in your head . So if you passed me such a little piece of paper, I could 
tell you just like you can tell me, I could tell you, I can't follow you 
[134:00] because I don't see the connection, or answer you more 
precisely. 
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C. Finkelstajin: I would like... 
Deluze: Yes? 


Finkelstajin: Earlier, finally, you repeated like that several times, that 
the truth was in crisis against time, but the problem arose at the level 
of morality and not knowledge. 


Deleuze: That's it, that's it! These are the four points, that, I am ready 
to repeat them if, I would repeat them because I did not have them 
well enough in mind. But that's it... 


Finkelstajin: And I came across a text there, it's physicists, biologists, 
well, scientists who work, [Pause] who have pushed in a certain way a 
little further the principles that you spoke to us about last last time 
about Leibniz, and who tried to define what is called [135:00] in 
physics the entropic principle. That is to say the principle of "entros" 


end of man. Which would mean that in classical philosophy, we have 
always considered that the object existed outside, well, what you 
talked about the last time, to define the truth... that the object existed 
outside the perception that we had. In fact, and what these scientists 
are trying to prove, finally, to define, is that the world does not exist, 


but that is to say... does not exist as a possible biological existence for 
man , the world exists only insofar as there is an observer to see it. 
That means that since we can observe the world, this is proof that it 
exists, and this is proof that there was only one possible world, I 
mean, at the level of [136: 00] hydrogen, water and air temperature, 
which was possible. And me, it seems to me, how to say, finally, as for 
current scientists, it seems to me, I would say, a very interesting 
position, that is to say, perhaps they are in the process of making the 
problem indistinguishable of morality and the problem of knowledge, 
in a way that I would call quite Spinozist, and I don't know, I wanted 
to know... 


Deleuze: Yes, but that, yes, but that, it seems to me, is going to be one 
of our tasks, thanks to you. Because if you agree then, you have me 
photocopy this text, you keep it, we both review what we can get out 
of it. Because, in fact, what you say, I believe that we will already 
advance a little next time, when we comment on Nietzsche's text, the 
one who says "the true, 


[137:00] the real adventure does not take place in science, it takes 
place in morality”. What does he want to say? 


Finkelstajin: Yes, of course, it is an ethical problem indeed... 


Deleuze: There is an ethical problem, it is a problem of experience, for 
him. It is ultimately a problem of lived experience, and it is not so 
much ethics that is important as the idea of the domain of feeling. 
Whereas, in there, that in certain cases of scientific problems, there is 
an acute sentimental form of the problem, that something is at stake 
which is really... We will have to see. It will be necessary to see from 
this text that I do not know. So we have to talk about the text if it 
suits you. [Pause recording] [2:17:48] 


... is so awaited, one immediately wants to say, immediately, well 
then, [indistinct word], that Nietzsche certainly means something else. 
[138:00] And when he says, the real crisis of truth is not at the level 
of science, it is at the level of 
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feelings, that is to say of morality, he obviously does not exclude that 
what he calls feelings, that is to say morality, finds a theater in 
science. So what he means must be a lot more complicated than it 
looks. 


If you me, what does he mean? right away, I can't, you'll have to read 
the text, you'll have to see, but anyway I remember that. Afterwards, 
you yourself present it, as the objection that immediately comes to 
mind, and why science... it is something that can be called a crisis of 
truth. But, I believe in fact that, we will see according to Nietzsche, 
what he means when you doubt. It's not in science that it happens. So 
maybe he means that in a way [139:00] it's that there are no pure 
sciences, that when it happens in science, it's in the name of an 
experience, an experimentation of a whole different kind. What he 
invokes is that ultimately -- but this is a very difficult notion in 
Nietzsche 


-- what he invokes is life. And I mean, it's not science, it's life. So that 
there is life in science all that, but life, what Nietzsche means by life is 
so... Well yeah. Well that I reserve, I am forced to reserve. ... 
Something else? 


Student: Yes, I had a second question about Leibniz. It seemed to me, 
well, I think I agree with you on a lot, but I remember you said, when 
you say there's a moral choice in choosing the best of all possible 
worlds, but is it Are we dealing with ontological repercussions? 


Deleuze: That's why I said the choice was moral, mathematical, I 
could have added 


[140:00] theological, whatever you want. That does not prevent God 
from giving himself as law, as rule, the best, and the best in every 
sense of the word. And as Leibniz takes care of everything, Leibniz is a 
jurist, so it is the best legally, legally, it is the right decision of the 
judge. He is a mathematician. It's the optimum, it's the law of 
maximums, but he's an ethicist, he's a moralist... 


Student: In Spinoza, does the problem absolutely not arise? 


Deleuze: Ah well, with Spinoza by definition, the problem does not 
arise at all. If there is another philosopher at the same time in whom 
the problem is posed almost in the same way, but with a very 
important settling of scores between the two, it is Malebranche. 


Malebranche will also talk about possible worlds, he will not construct 
the notion of incompossibility, it will be very interesting, [141:00] the 
Malebranche comparison, but I maintain that in Leibniz the false, uh... 
the true is not saved only by a call, if you want, to the 


"fair" in all these senses. The just as well in the sense of... the just 
calculation of the mathematician, as the just of the jurist, as the just of 


the moralist. 


A student: Me, I don't know what to ask you, but I have a feeling, an 
intuition: I'm suspicious, huh? You talk about morality, but what 
interests me a lot, when you talk about time with Resnais and first of 
all with Orson Welles, whom I really like, you talk about time. 


And I believe that time, it slips much more to aesthetics. Already we 
are talking about Leibniz who is a beautician, Leibniz. It's not so much 
ethics, it's not so much truth, it's still aesthetics. And then the two or 
three filmmakers you said, and that was true, [142:00] huh? These are 
three filmmakers are purely aestheticians... things 
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beautiful... 


Deleuze: Let me tell you, because your intervention is already very 
good and precisely it allows me to... You have understood well that, 
when both Antonioni and Nietzsche speak of morality, it is not 
morality that interests them, absolutely not. What interests them is 
what they also call, and for them it is synonymous, the world of 
feelings. And, simply, then to use the word “morality” again, because 
morality for them is defined by or as a certain regulation, or the 
regulation of law and not of form. But what interests them is the 
world of feelings. They don't tell us, the crisis of truth happens in 
morality, and [143:00] not in knowledge; they tell us: the crisis of 
truth is happening in the world of feelings, in the world of feelings, 
which is very new, which comes down to saying: the crisis of truth 
does not take place in the world of representations , but in the world 
of feelings. But they are forced to go through a questioning of 
morality, since morality is the normativity of feeling, or the regulation 
of feeling. You understand? So much so that they are absolutely in 
favor of what you have just said, the substance of the matter is 
aesthetic in the sense: feeling. It is much more exhausting than 
morality. 


Student: Aesthetics is... affections, not feeling exactly, but anyway I 
have the impression, it's almost feeling... 


Deleuze: Aesthetics is still feeling. So, on this point, complete 
agreement. 


Countess: About the "you must", precisely... 


Deluze: Yes? 


Countess: When he returns to the philosophical field that it is [144:00] 
Kant, who, at the level of the only a priori feeling of the moral law, 
that is to say the respect for a law which precisely imposes, the “thou 
shalt,” the categorical imperative to universalize the maxims he 
despises of action. Well, we also know that the categorical imperative 
of “you must” implies, as Kant says, an “infinite abasement”, it is his 
own word, of perverse sensibility, of perverse desires, in other words. 


So the question I could ask, in relation to the question you raised 
about the substance of time, is: is this substance of time, instead of 
approaching it or apprehending it from , either from the Kantian "you 
must", [145:00] or precisely from the other side of the Kantian "you 
must", that is to say, the force of radical destruction of the other qua 
other, who is the 


[indistinct word] and which leads back in a certain way both to the 
law and which operates the ascent to God through that, instead of 
therefore returning to the philosophical and classical field, should we 
not perhaps approach it from the very beautiful film, which was 
shown the other evening, by Fritz Lang who is 


“[M] The Accursed” [1931]? Because in “Le Maudit”, there is at the 
end, at the level of the sequence on the court and the sentence 
[indistinct word], in the scene of the court “Le Maudit” pronounces 
these three words. The three words of the accursed are: fire, voice, 
torture. 


In other words, "The Cursed", he is crossed by an undecidable 
[146:00] compulsion to kill these little girls. This compulsion causes 
the limit of the eye to be reached, that is, the eye is 
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ex-orbit, he almost revolts, it is inside the compulsion to repeat as 
compulsion of the undecidable fire, because if he evades it then he is 
crushed with guilt or he is invaded by anguish, at that moment 
intervenes, inside the event of the compulsion, what he calls "the 
voice", and the voice precisely is the "you must", that is to say say "you 
have to kill". And he, he tries to resist, and he says "I have to, I have 


to, I don't want to". He therefore tries to object the most classic force, 
that is to say, the will, and he is constrained precisely, at that 
moment, to complete or satisfy his compulsion. [147:00] In other 
words, the torture, which intervenes at the level of the struggle 
between the voice which says "you must", the force of the will which 
wants to resist this law and which is carried away by the murderous 
compulsion, is- what is not in this “you must” of the voice that one 
could approach, in a new way, the a-chronological substance of time? 


Deleuze: New, in my opinion, is very interesting, but new, there is no 
reason to believe that it is newer than anything else. You understand, 
because everything you have just described, in my opinion, is a case. 
This is a very specific case, where you would ask the question of the 
evil man, and I would like it to be asked from the point of view of the 
counterfeiters. Because there is always in our image something of a 
forger too. And for me, I could only deal with that when I come back 
to... I think, yes, no, well, I don't think that would take us too far. The 
case you cite, [148:00] in any case, with its face, its complicated 
constellation, I want whatever you want. Me, I see only one case of 
this combination between the power of the false and what you called 
so well the force of time. A case, but a case that is absolutely not 
privileged, you tell me it would be in a newer way; in my opinion, 
new, nothing at all, no more new than anything else because, 
ultimately, it's already in Plato, it's already in Plato. There are 
splendid pages in Plato on what he calls "the phenomenon of 
depravity by nature", which he contrasts with other types of depravity, 
and who is already the evil man, and what that it is ? What exactly is 
it? What complex, what constellation is that of the depraved by 
nature? It's fully posed by Melville, and that's why I want to talk to 
you about Melville so much. I believe that what you are indicating is a 
very, very important law, but [149:00] I believe that in the series of 
the powers of falsehood or the forces of time, it does not have a 
special privilege; in any case for me, it has no special privilege. It's 
part of a long list, yes... but it has to be on this list, once agreed, what. 


Something else ? Something else ? Something else ? Nothing more, 
nothing more? So first of all, that's what I want. I gave a series of 
working directions. Now I consider abruptly, so you had no reason to 
understand them. Now I consider that you can understand their 
connection. I don't remember what I gave. No one had taken note 
there, easy, there? 


Student: He... 


Deleuze: Him? Ah always, always, always a bit of truth. So. I have a 
first direction of work where I said to myself, if someone or if some of 
you have done crystallography or even physics, [150:00] they are 
particularly suitable. So I only ask one thing of them: give it a try, just 
for fun, for fun, give crystal philosophy a try, as we did in the 19th 
century in the philosophy of nature. 
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So I don't want them to recite things to me about crystal etc., but to 
use what they know and what they are able to understand in 
crystallography to try, on their own account, to give a status to the 
idea of crystalline image since not all images are crystalline. So, I 
would be interested in them doing this kind of transplant. They would 
use what they understand in crystallography to see from and in 
function, if necessary by changing the definition that I first proposed 
of the crystalline image, this kind of indistinguishability of the real 
and the imaginary, that is to say, of the real image and the virtual 
image, of the current image and the virtual image, [151:00] to see if it 
works, etc. 


So, if some of you had a bit of a physicist background, please take up 
a crystallography manual and help me. It would be very valuable. 
Immediately, there is none? There are not any ? [Pause] Haha! Well, 
you are the right man. So, that, you will see me, I don't know when, 
but you will see me. You're starting to do that, huh, that would be, for 
me, that would be great. And think about whether, in any case, you 
will have to make notes and pass them to me, and then we see each 
other have a little chat. And then we would see how you do, if you 
do... if you accept to give a presentation, yes, but you would have to 
accept that we develop it, huh? Amazing. What is your name 


? 

The student: Joani 

Deleuze: Joani? Did you come the other years or not? 
Joani: No, I came, it's the first year. 


Deleuze: It's the first year, so you don't know, you don't have our 
habits, inevitably with time, we have habits. [Laughs] [152:00] So I'll 
have to see you all the more. If you don't mind, next Tuesday, we'll fix 
an appointment to see each other before the Christmas holidays. 


Stunning, crystallography. 


I arrive, second direction, then directions, more author. I would have 
liked some of you to take the opportunity to do an overall rereading of 
Melville, of Herman Melville, the novelist, the American novelist. Are 
there any who are particularly interested in Melville, who already 
know him, who are ready to redo an overall reading, to try to put 
things in order, even for a writing assignment? 


A student: [Inaudible but it may be the difficulty of obtaining the text 
from Melville] 


Deleuze: [He laughs] The big crook is a problem. At first glance, there 
are not students here who are very interested in English [153:00] 
literature. I'm sure there is one, but what's his name again?... What? 


Student: [Inaudible] 


Deleuze: But if Melville fascinates you... 
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Student: But I don't know him! [Laughs] 


Deleuze: So it's now or never to read everything, but then obviously 
it's, then you, it would rather be, my wish would be to make you want 
to read it, but I can't ask you to do that already a work on... Who is it 
here who read Melville, anyway? 


Student: [Inaudible] 


Deleuze: Admit everything, well no they don't want to. I'm sure there 
are plenty of them, but they don't want to. For example, he read 
Melville... I feel it, there, the tall blond... I feel it, intuition, huh? Ah 
yes, you see, he pretends not to see anything. [Laughs] 


Student: [Inaudible] 


Deleuze: Aah... And I wanted him to lie. And I wanted him to lie and 
he said, "I haven't read Melville." He says “I have [154:00] never read 
Melville”. [Laughs] 


A student: Yes, you! 


Student: [Inaudible, but he seems to be suggesting another text by 


Melville, “Bartleby” ] 


Deleuze: Huh? Ah it's his favorite, obviously, he already has a favorite. 
How? “Bartleby”, yes, of course, “Bartleby”, it is so beautiful. We can 
say to ourselves, it's fifty pages, not even, forty pages, it's a short 
story, huh. All here, those who haven't, you must read 


"Bartleby" which is easily found, huh. This is a short story, which in 
my opinion, is it not translated in “Benito [Cereno]”? 


Student: [Inaudible response] 


Deleuze: No no, I swear not. Well, "Bartleby", you could do, yes, I 
would need "Bartleby" very quickly, well. Well, Melville, I see, there's 
not a lot... 


I would like to settle an account, then in the field of cinema. There is 
a third direction 


[155:00] there, I would like you to take care of it, because there is a 
small point which annoys me, but very kindly, and which I have felt 
dragging between Comtesse and me for almost two years, where, no, 
no, on that point, otherwise that's another point. But I say, I who 
assert that Welles, Resnais, and including Robbe-Grillet are 
fundamentally a cinema of time and invented the time-image, and 
Comtesse, who suggests to me that, certainly, many people believe 
such things, it clearly means, it's an idea also lying around, but which 
suggests in a more interesting way than for him, it's not that at all and 
who is ready to invoke -- we had started a little on this point already 
two years ago, it seems to me -- who is ready to invoke the very 
formal texts of Robbe-Grillet. But as I [156:00] also have to invoke it, 
and as the texts are often very diverse, as I have my reasons just as he 
has his, I would like some of you to look into on this problem of the 
time-image in Welles, in Resnais, or in relation to the time-image, etc. 
There's a whole cinema group there. That, I don't 
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don't even ask because all those, there are some, I don't think there 
are many who are studying film, I would expect that from them, that 
they be interested in their memories and their current understanding 
of this group of filmmakers. 


Third direction, you see that now they become much clearer, their 


links. 


It is Nietzsche and a rereading that includes The Gay Knowledge, I 
have already indicated four texts, The Twilight of the Idols, and 
obviously Zarathustra, especially the last book, since the [157:00] 


last book is the procession of so-called superior men, and that the so- 
called superior men each represent a power of falsehood. This 
particularly hypocritical and devious parade of all the powers of 
falsehood that will be dominated, subdued, and transformed by 
Zarathustra into something [indistinct word]. So it's a kind of 
astonishing opera, there, the very modern opera where everyone plays 
their song, and all under the guise of the power of the false, for 
example, the complaint of the crying child, a young girl's mask to sing 
Ariadne's complaint, and behind, an old man's head, finally in all that, 
there is a whole play of power of the false with the senses. So I would 
be much more interested in a re-reading of Nietzsche from some of 
you. 


Among the most philosophically serious, I strongly count on a 
rereading of Plato. 


[158:00] And there if necessary, the last time, and I told you, a 
reading centered on Protagoras, Gorgias and Hippias, three dialogues 
of Plato which have the name of the Sophists. This is even what 
interests me, they are Sophists. Plus two great dialogues by Plato, "The 
Sophist" and "The Politician". Plus, [Eugéne] Dupréel's book, which 
I've just been told has been reissued, so it's easy to find, which is a 
book on the Sophists where he tries to distinguish Protagoras' point of 
view, that of Hippias and that of Gorgias. So there, that's another 
series. 


Well, well, it seems to me that... Ah! Finally, for those who have a 
somewhat logical background, I sincerely hope that you will then 
relaunch yourselves [159:00] -- formal logics, modern logics -- I would 
be very interested if you resumed -- and there, you see that everything 
is linked, that our directions are all the same coherent -- that you are 
relaunching yourself in a chapter of logic that is too little known, 
almost, in my opinion fascinating, which is the theory of descriptions 
which has once again taken a very important place in modern logic 
from [Bertrand] 


Russel, the theory of description -- I don't need to say why I'm 
interested -- and continue with the theory or theories of narration 


today, which are rather part not of logic, but of literary criticism, for 
example, theory of narration, or storytelling, as developed by Gérard 
Genette today. But make a group on the theories of narration..., 
description-narration theses. [160:00] That would be of great interest 
to me, especially if it relied once again on a knowledge, on a 
knowledge of formal logic, and taking into account Russel, and the 
extraordinary conceptions of description, which there is among 
English logicians. Here, these were all the directions, so there are 
already some among you that I have seen, and if there are others for 
others, there, you see me, you see me in addition . 


A student: [Question on Genette's title] 


Deleuze: From Genette? Yes, there are Figures III or II, I would say... 
There are the two Figures, or there are three... [End of recording] 
[2:40:47] 


